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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


F the several adjuncts to the Sunday School, one of the most useful 
is the Library. ‘That is to say, it is one which may be made so if 
properly organised and properly supported. Unfortunately, this is by no 
means always the case. Too little attention is given to the subject by 
those who are responsible for the proper working of the school, and where 
such an institution exists at all, it frequently happens that, so far as the 
scholars are concerned, it might as well not exist. When an attempt 
is made to start a library, an appeal is usually addressed to friends for 
assistance.: This is generally interpreted to mean a request that they shall 
make a search in their lumber rooms to see if they can there find some 
disused volumes, which no one in the family would think of reading. The 
search is made with the result that the school library in its inception 
becomes the receptacle of a lot of rubbish utterly unfit for young 
readers, and calculated to repel everyone who peeps within the covers, 
Now, if instead of this, the call for assistance were responded to as it 
should be, the library would start with bright, readable, attractive books, 
suitable for those on whose behalf it has been founded, and this very start 
would help to make it take a firm root and become of real service to the 
school. 

In making the appeal for help in starting your library emphasize the 
fact that it is #zomey which is really wanted, or at any rate, books such as 
are likely to interest the young readers. Now assuming you can get 
a sufficient sum together to buy some fifty volumes, the question arises 
what are these volumes to be. Sometimes the choice may very well be 
left to one person, provided that person be qualified by knowledge and 
sympathy with the real wants of those who are expected to use the library. 
But it is always well to get as many as you can interested in the institu- 
tion which is intended to benefit all, so it will be better to invite sugges- 
' tions from all the teachers. The reason for this will be apparent presently. 

From time to time there have appeared on the cover pages of the 
Helper lists of books suitable for our Libraries. Most, if not all, of these 
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books have been read by ladies and gentlemen who are acquainted with the 
needs and tastes of children. If therefore it should unfortunately happen 
that those who are anxious to start a library, or even to keep one going, 
are not so well acquainted as they could wish with books best fitted for the 
purpose, they can safely rely on the lists to which I have referred. But 
it may be well to remember that in libraries of this kind you will have to 
provide almost entirely works of fiction. I say “almost entirely,” because 
as a rule that class of literature is the most sought after, the most appre- 
ciated. Some may lament the fact, and may feel that it would be very 
much better if the young readers would read nothing but biographies, or 
histories, or travels, or books of elementary science, but depend upon it, 
if we attempt to ignore this almost universal appetite for works of imagin- 
ation, and to restrict the literature for our scholars to what is merely use- 
ful we doom ourselves to failure. 

There are various kinds of fiction ; there are works of the imagination 
which elevate, from the perusal of which noble lessons may be learned, 
and lofty aspirations may be fostered. There are works which are 
distinctly demoralising in their tendency, in which a low ideal is set up 
and wholly false views of life and duty are presented. And there are those 
which neither elevate nor debase, they simply interest and amuse. 
Probably by far the largest number of works of fiction belong to this last 
class, and from them to a great extent our choice will have to be made. 
But it is in this class that are to be found so many books of the “ goody- 
goody” type, books which, as presenting false views of life, should be 
avoided. At the same time it would be a very great mistake to confine 
your choice of books to works of the imagination. Even among young 
readers there will be those to whom real facts will appeal more strongly 
than any story however well drawn. They should be catered for and 
encouraged. You can never tell but that in your school there may be 
some budding Darwin or Faraday, even a Bright or a Gladstone, or a 
Channing or Martineau, a Tennyson or a Longfellow. 

Let us, however, assume that you have got a good library of well- 
chosen books ; that pains are constantly taken to keep this replenished 
with others, not necessarily new—they are by no means always the best— 
but such as are of real worth. The great thing is to get the scholars 
interested in them. Andhere it is that a// the teachers can render assist- 
ance, not leaving it to the teacher or elder scholar who may have been 
appointed librarian. ach teacher should try to get acquainted with the 
books that are to be found on the library shelves, so that he or she may 
know what to recommend. It is just here where the advantage of the 
co-operation to which I have referred comes in. If the teachers as a body 
are consulted in the choice of books, it is pretty certain that some will be 
chosen which have had a special interest to or influence on the minds of 
the teacher recommending them. Now, when the opportunity comes, 
as it may well come nearly every Sunday, for a little quiet talk with the 
class, remember to call attention to some of those books ; tell your class 
about them ; tell them what they have meant to you, and what, as you 
believe, they mean to others. Try, too, to get your scholars to talk to you 
about the books which they have read, and which possibly you have not. 
A few words aptly spoken may have a lasting effect. 

Teachers sometimes, I fear, forget the fact that the influence they are 
able to exert is subject to a large number of opposing influences all 
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through the week. The lessons of the street, of the day-school, of the 
workshop, of the home are not always in accord with those we strive to 
give for some hour or so on the Sunday. And now that so many of our 
scholars are able to read as well as we ourselves can ; when, too, there is 
an ever increasing store of literature appealing for readers, some of it 
utterly worthless, some of it greatly deteriorating in its intellectual and 
moral effects, it behoves us more and more to direct our scholars into 
right channels, and to see that they are led to prefer the good to the bad. 
At the present time there is a rage for a class of literature, the constant 
perusal of which can only result in mental demoralisation. You can hardly 
go in any public conveyance without seeing young people engaged in the 
perusal of some of the numerous journals which are full of mere scraps of 
information, some of them essentially vulgar, some of them verging on the 
indecent. The constant reading of these utterly unfits their readers for 
better and more elevating reading. And the worst of it is that many of 
those who so read these papers imagine that they are getting information, 
or at any rate are acquiring literary tastes. It will be well to counteract 
this as much as possible, and to lead our scholars to better and loftier 
ideas. 

Here it is that the Library may be made so serviceable. If we can 
get our scholars to take an interest in the works of our best writers, we 
- shall be doing much to drive out this pernicious habit of literary dram 
drinking. And there is little excuse now-a-days for neglect of these 
writers ; their works are to be had at reasonable prices, they come to us 
in attractive guise and convenient form. Take care that they find a place 
on the shelves of our libraries, and take care also that they do not stay on 
those shelves, but circulate well among our scholars. Through the instru- 
mentality of this institution teachers may hope to keep up during the week 
some of the influence they strive to exert on the Sunday, that is if they will 
themselves take an interest in its efficient working, and not leave it to one 
or two. It sometimes happens that the scholars do not take the books out 
for their own perusal, but for that of some parent or elder brother or 
sister. Here again the library may be made the means of a valuable in- 
troduction to the family of the scholar, especially if pains be taken to 
ascertain something of the tastes of the home readers. Indeed, while 
primarily it is intended for the scholars, it may under certain restrictions 
be well utilised for others than those who attend the school, and may be 
made a wide-spread influence for good. May I plead therefore that more 
attention than is usually given to it, should be bestowed upon the School 
Library by a// who are interested in the school? And now that the even- 
ings are long and the opportunities for reading are greater than they were 
some month or so ago, now that we are set in for a spell of in-door life, is 
the time to think of what good we can make out of such libraries as we 
have got, or to start them into activity where they do not already exist. 

RICHARD BARTRAM. 


THE images of men’s wits and knowledge remain in books, exempted from the 
worry of time and capable of perpetual renovation. Neither are they fitly to 
be called images, because they generate still, and cast their seeds in the minds 
of others, provoking and causing infinite actions and opinions in succeeding 
ages.— Lord Bacon, : : . 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE GALATIANS.—X, 
§ Argument founded on the case of Abraham (Gal. iii. 12-18). 


HIS completes the argument: the principle of the Law is quite alien 
to that which we have just recognised as the source of life. The 
connection is once more obscured by translating the same preposition in 
two different ways. Literally the passage reads, “The righteous shall live 
out of faith; but the Law is not ‘out of faith.” The expression seems to 
be rather elliptical ; for the meaning clearly is, not that the Law itself has 
not its source in faith, but that the man who is under the Law has not 
faith as the ground of his life. This is proved by a quotation from 
Leviticus xviii. 5, “he that doeth them [that is, “my statutes and my 
judgments”] shall live in them.” The whole principle of the Law is 
summed up in this brief sentence. Its essence is doug, not being. God 
commands ; man must obey, and if he does all that is ordered, he has ful- 
filled his side of the relation, and shall live. But it is not said that he will 
be righteous. There is no doubt a “righteousness of the Law,” which 
is described in this very quotation, for to obey the Law, from whatever 
motive, is righteousness of a kind; but it is not the “righteousness of 
God,” which is a spirit of life within the heart (see Hom. x. 3 sqq). 

13. Having shown that under the Law there is no escape from its 
curse, Paul proceeds without any connecting particle, to present the 
opposite state of things under the Gospel :—“Christ redeemed us from the 
curse of the Law.” Unfortunately Paul does not fully explain his thought, 
which he may have unfolded at greater length by word of mouth to the 
Galatians ; and we are therefore obliged to grope our way into his doctrine 
through a sympathetic understanding of his whole position. It is said, 
for instance by Meyer, that Christ was really cursed by God ; but as he 
himself was innocent, the curse must have been for the sins of others, and 
therefore he was their substitute, and redeemed them from the curse by 
bearing it for them. I believe that Paul would have rejected this inter- 
pretation with a “God forbid.” No reason is apparent why God’s cursing 
the innocent (if any Christian man can really entertain such a thought) 
should abrogate the threats against the guilty; and such a doctrine 
betrays the artificiality of the theological school rather than the vivid play 
of an original personal experience. Can we, then, from the present words 
trace a probable course of thought which may have led Paul from the 
haunting consciousness of sin and condemnation into the triumphant 
gladness of his later lifep We must endeavour to answer this question . 
through a careful consideration of the words themselves, and of the cir- 
cumstances of Paul’s life. 

‘¢ Redeemed” is a word properly applied to buying one out of slavery. 
It is therefore used here figuratively ; but the figure is a very natural one. 
Being under the curse of the Law is compared to a state of slavery; and 
Christ is said to have redeemed us, or bought us out of it, because his 
suffering was, as it were, the price which was paid for the benefit received. 
These two things are enough to explain the figure, and it is always 
dangerous to press figurative language farther than is necessary. Accord- 
ingly we need not ask to whom the price was paid, for probably this 
element of the comparison was not in Paul’s mind at all. So we might 
say, as Englishmen, that our civil and religious liberty was purchased 
with blood, meaning that men had to shed their blood in order to obtain 
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it, but not thinking of anyone to whom the blood was paid. Further, we 
should take notice that the figure here has nothing to do with sacrifice, 
and consequently it is out of place to speak of a “victim” in connection 
with the present passage. 

“Us” is emphatic in the Greek, and probably means “us Jews,” for 
it is contrasted with “the Gentiles” in the next verse, and the Gentiles were 
not under the Mosaic Law, and presumably were not affected by its curse. 

‘‘The curse of the law.'’ Observe, not the curse of God. Now in 
what way was the redemption effected? By Christ’s “having become a 
curse for us.” The noun “curse” is probably used instead of the adjective 
in order to strengthen the idea, the curse, as it were, passing into, and 
becoming identified with the accursed person. Or it may perhaps have 
been suggested by the Hebrew of the passage which Paul proceeds to 
quote, “A curse of God is he that is hanged.” “For us,” that is “for our 
good,” as is shown by the Greek preposition. Paul could quite as easily 
have used another preposition, meaning “instead of,” if he had intended 
to introduce here a doctrine of arbitrary substitution. In what way Christ 
became a curse is shown by a quotation from Dezf. xxi. 23, “Cursed 
is every one that hangeth on a tree.” This statement occurs in connection 
with a commandment that if a man had committed a sin worthy of death, 
and were hanged on a tree, his body should not remain all night upon the 
tree, that the land might not be defiled, “for he that is hanged is accursed 
of God [ Hebrew, the curse of God].” The Greek translators give “cursed 
by God.” Paul omits the words “by God.” He might, no doubt, do so 
accidentally, and in the quotation itself the omission of them has little 
significance, because they are necessarily implied. But he may omit them 
in the quotation because he chose to drop them from his own previous 
statement, “ having become a curse for us.” At all events the words are 
not there, and there is nothing in the passage to prove that Paul admitted 
the notion that Christ was cursed by God. It may be worth while 
observing that Justin Martyr (who wrote about the middle of the second 
century), though admitting that the words in Deuteronomy applied to 
Christ, expressly denies that God cursed “this crucified one,” and finds 
the fulfilment of the saying in the fact that Christ drew on himself the 
curse of all’ men, and Christians were cursed in the synagogues of the 
Jews.* Theodoret (in the fifth century), in his commentary on Galatians 
says that Christ “himself accepted the death which according to the Law 
was cursed.” His commentary is too brief to explain the passage ; but 
these words seem to reject the idea that Christ was cursed by God. I 
mention these opinions to show that we are not led by the history of 
Christian interpretation to force this thought upon the Apostle. 

Now let us try, so far as our lower experience will allow us, to place our- 
selves in the position of the Apostle. We have seen how the curse of the 
Law lay like a night-mare upon his mind, a mind which loved righteous- 
ness and could never be satisfied with pitiful evasions, or with anything 
less than the profession of his religion required of him. But the more he 
strove, the more was he confronted with demands which he failed to 
satisfy ; and it seemed as though he were chained to sin, and, with sin, to 
the curse that followed it. May not this have been one reason for his 
mad persecution of the Christians? If he could not fulfil the Law as he 
desired, he would at least prove his zeal for it by waging war against men 

* Dialogue 95, 96. 
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who set at nought the curse of the Law, and preached a crucified Christ. 
Christ crucified was to the Jews a stumbling-block (rst Cor. i. 23) owing 
to the very text which is here quoted. Tryphon, who conducts the Jewish 
argument in the “Dialogue” of Justin Martyr, presses this point. He 
allows that the Scriptures preach a suffering Christ ; but one who is 
crucified is said in the Law to be cursed, and how were Christians going 
to get over this?* So Paul may have thought that he had a triumphant 
argument, which proved beyond all possibility of doubt that the Christians 
were in the wrong. But, as we have seen in the first chapter, the change 
came. _ Jesus was not a convicted impostor, but the Son of God; slain, 
not for his disobedience, but for his obedience to the Divine Will. Was 
the Christ, then, after all, was the Son, the Beloved, cursed by the Being 
whom he taught men to call their Father? And did Paul give an affirm- 
ative answer to the question of the Psalmist, “Shall the throne of 
wickedness have fellowship with thee, which frameth mischief by statute? 
They gather themselves together against the soul of the righteous, and 
condemn the innocent blood?” For my part I believe that he would 
have repelled such a suggestion with horror. But even if he had accepted 
it, it would only have proved that Christ was cursed as well as everyone 
else, and that even a perfect obedience could bring no salvation from the 
universal fate; and indeed as Christians were spiritually identified with 
their master, they would be necessarily regarded as sharing the curse 
which rested upon him. What, then, was the effect of the text? Simply 
this, that the curse of the Law, valid till then, lost its power by touching 
one to whom it could have no just application. By the Law he was 
cursed ; by the very nature of righteousness and of God he was blessed ; 
and therefore the Law was dead. And so the old horror rolled away from 
the mind of Paul. The Beloved had been born under the Law, and borne 
its curse, that he might thereby break its power for ever; and now that 
Law had completed its work, and could no more disturb the peace of him 
who was Christ’s, and lived by his faith. This explanation does not 
impair the truth that the self-sacrifice of the noblest is the appointed way 
of the world’s redemption, and that the tragedy of the Cross was needed 
to break the bands of Pharisaism, and extend the blessings of a spiritual 
faith to the heathen world. 

14. ‘‘That upon the Gentiles might come the blessing of Abraham 
in Christ Jesus.” The promise to Abraham was that the Gentiles should 
be blessed in him. Now this blessing could not come to them so long as 
the Jews, the representatives of Abraham, were shut up under the curse of 
the Law; for men in that condition had no blessing to impart. It was need- 
ful, therefore, for the sake of the Gentiles that the curse of the Law should 
be destroyed, in order that the blessing of Abraham might reach them. 
It reached them in Christ, the seed of Abraham, and thus the promise 
made so long ago to the Patriarch was in course of fulfilment. In its bearing 
on the whole argument the point of the statement is this, that the promised 
blessing came to them, not only apart from all obligations of the Law, but 
involving as its necessary condition the previous abrogation of the Law. 

“That we might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith.’’ 
This clause is (most probably) co-ordinate with the previous one, and 
expresses the larger purpose of the redemption from the Law, a purpose 
embracing Christians generally, whether Jews or Gentiles. “To receive 

* Cap. 89. 
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the promise” means, in Greek, to receive the fulfilment of the promise. 
The words of this promise are not quoted, and Paul may refer to the 
general sense of prophetic anticipation, or may possibly have thought of 
the passage in Joel which is quoted in Acés ii. 17 sqq. He would think 
it less necessary to quote passages, as the indwelling of the Spirit is bound 
up with Christianity, and is the highest expression of the new life in 
Christ. “Through faith”: Greek, “the faith”; that is, “the faith of which 
I have so often spoken, our Christian faith.” The life of faith, dwelling 
amid divine things, and animated by the Spirit of God, acting freely out 
of the promptings of love, holy and humble in thought and feeling,—this 
was the life to which the Galatians had been called, and not subservience 
to a Law which either withered men with a hopeless sense of sin, or puffed 
them up with the pride of self-righteous obedience. 

15. This and the three following verses answer a possible objection, 
that the Law may have superseded the promise to Abraham, and imposed 
new conditions. The reply is that a covenant, when once it has been 
ratified, cannot be set aside or added to. 

‘“‘Brethren.’’ Having relieved his feelings by the previous argument, 
Paul now addresses his readers with greater tenderness. 

“‘T speak after the manner of men.’’ That is, 1 base my argument 
on ordinary human practice. If men keep a covenant so faithfully, much 
more will God. 

16. Having stated his general principle he now proceeds to apply it. 
The promises were made to Abraham, avd to his seed. Tf the intended seed 
did not cometill long after the giving of the Law, then evidently the promises 
were not meant to hold good only till the Law should be promulgated. 

‘*Promises,’’ because the promise was repeated on different occasions. 
“And to his seed” is shown by what follows to be a quotation, and accord- 
ingly the reference seems to be to Gemeszs xiil. 15 and xvii. 8, though there 
the promise relates to the possession of the land of Canaan. Paul was 
trained in the rabbinical schools, and not in the modern system of inter- 
pretation, and he would have no difficulty (and probably his first readers 
had no difficulty) in giving a spiritual explanation to such passages, and 
connecting them with the promise already quoted. -The comment which 
is added further illustrates the rabbinical mode of interpretation, which it 
is impossible for us any longer to regard as sound. The singular “seed,” 
in Hebrew and Greek, as well as in English, is usually a collective noun, 
meaning posterity, and the plural would not be employed (if used at all in 
this figurative sense) to denote a number of individuals in opposition to a 
single person. There is, however, no doubt that Paul was familiar with 
the collective sense of the word seed, and he uses it himself in the last 
verse of this very chapter. Some would therefore understand the mean- 
ing to be that the singular points to a single line of descent, and that this 
line is summed up in and represented by Christ, who again includes within 
himself all who are his. This may to some extent relieve the difficulty ; 
but in any case this piece of rabbinical reasoning can make no great 
impression upon our modern thought. On the other hand the Galatians 
would find it easy to believe, as the Rabbis themselves admitted (see 
Lightfoot), that the Christ was the true seed of Abraham; and whether 
we approve of the grammatical argument or not, there is a spiritual sense 
in which this is true, for he renewed in a higher form that life of faith 
which was Abraham’s characteristic. 
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17. ‘*Now this I say;’’ perhaps better, “Now what I mean is this.” 
The drift of the argument is now stated with greater precision. The 
sense of the verse is perfectly clear, and the only thing calling for remark 
is the number of years said to have elapsed between the promise to 
Abraham and the giving of the Law. It is stated in Exodus xii. 40, that 
the “sojourning of the children of Israel who dwelt in Egypt was four 
hundred and thirty years,” and this statement is roughly confirmed by 
Genests xv. 13, where the period is referred to in round numbers as four 
hundred years. To this must be added about two hundred and fifteen 
years from Abraham’s migration to the removal of Jacob into Egypt. 
This would give a total of six hundred and forty-five years. Paul, how- 
ever, follows here the Greek translation of Exodus xii. 40, where the 
period is made to include the residence of the Israelites “in the land of 
Egypt and in the land of Canaan.” Paul’s argument remains the same 
whatever the number of years may have been; the Law was given a long 
time after the promise, and therefore was quite unconnected with it, and 
could not supersede it. 

18. ‘‘For,’’ introducing a statement which defends the use of the 
words “disannul,” and “make of none effect.” An obligation to observe 
the Law as a condition of the fulfilment of the promise, would not merely 
add a condition to the original covenant, but would destroy it altogether, 
for Law and Promise exclude one another. 

‘The inheritance "’; that is, the promised blessing which the seed of 
Abraham was to inherit. To understand the contrast between ‘‘ Law” 
and “Promise,” we must remember that the promise was made to 
Abraham unconditionally: as Paul says, the inheritance was “granted as 
a free gift,’—for this is the proper meaning of the Greek word, for which 
our translators’ “granted” is hardly adequate. Under Law there is no 
free and unconditional bestowal of favours, but everything must be earned 
by obedience to its precepts; and therefore to make the inheritance 
depend on Law would be to revoke the promise. The inheritance, then, 
to which the Israelites looked forward as the realisation of their highest 
hopes, was freely promised long before the Law was enacted, and could 
be at last conferred only when the Law was abrogated. This portion of 
the subject fitly closes with the emphatic statement which really embraces 
four distinct propositions: the inheritance was offered to Abraham, and 
therefore independently of the Law ; it was conferred through a promise, 
and therefore not encumbered with impossible conditions ; it was a gift of 
grace, and therefore not a reward for hired service ; it was bestowed by God, 
and therefore hadat least as high a sanction as the divinest law could claim. 

These four verses strongly confirm the explanation which has been 
given of verse 13. According to the usual interpretation the absolute ful- 
filment of the Law was an indispensable condition of the granting of the 
promised blessing. The Law became exactly what Paul says it could not 
become, an addition to the original covenant, an addition too, which, 
according to the Apostle, simply destroyed the promise; and this gracious 
and unconditional promise was so utterly revoked that the inheritance 
would never have been bestowed unless an innocent victim had come 


forward and offered to take on himself the conditions which were no part. 


of the agreement, but had been thrust into it after the lapse of centuries. 
I do not believe that Paul’s reasoning was so incoherent, or his notion of 
Divine Grace so ill-defined and inconsistent. JAMES DRUMMOND, 
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STUDIES OF ROBERT BROWNING S POEMS.—VII, 
Poems on Love (3.) 


I N Cristina we saw the power of a love that seemed to result in failure ; 
what, then, shall not a triumphant love be able to achieve? If that 

single glance was enough to make a man strong to face the toils of life, 
the terrors of death, and the splendours of eternity, what must be the bliss 
of souls who give themselves to each other through years of perfect wedded 
love? Browning thinks that men and women are weak, that they waste 
and squander their strength, because they do not blend their minds and 
consciences and souls into a spiritual unity. Such spiritual oneness alone 
he regards as worthy of the name of Love, and such love as that would be 
able to conquer the world. 

If any two creatures grew into one, 

They would do more than the world has done ; 

Though each apart were never so weak, 

Yet vainly through the world should ye seek 

For the knowledge and the right, 

Which in their union grew their might. 


That is, when two souls grow to be one, their union cannot be measured 
merely by adding the sum of their separate powers, any more than a 
mechanical mingling of oxygen and hydrogen can give you the unique 
qualities of water. A perfect marriage develops in man and woman un- 
dreamt-of energies, and evolves a new and profounder consciousness. 

In his Banguet Plato makes the comedian, Aristophanes, give his 
account of the origin of love. He says that, in the beginning, the sexes 
were united in each human being. But the extraordinary power developed 
by these androgynous creatures made Zeus so jealous that he ordered 
Pheebus to cut them in two, that henceforth man and woman might exist 
in separate personalities. Ever since, these two portions of humanity have 
been seeking to unite themselves together again. The male feels incom- 
plete without the female ; the female is imperfect without the male. And 
if every man could find the woman to whom he eternally belongs, then, 
through these perfect marriages, mankind would attain its pristine great- 
ness, and become a match even for the immortal gods. Swedenborg 
gives a curious illustration of this in one of his visions. He says that, 
once, when he visited the highest heaven, he saw a radiant angel, with 
whom he desired intensely to converse. The very strength of his desire 
drew the angel towards him, when lo! as the celestial being drew nearer, 
two angels appeared, male and female, so perfectly blended in marriage 
that, in the distance they appeared to be one. And there is a beautiful 
Eastern apologue to the same effect. One came and knocked at the 
Beloved’s door ; and a voice asked from within, “Who is there?” and he 
answered, “It is I? Then the voice said, “This house will not hold me 
and thee.” And the door was not opened. Then-went the Lover into the 
desert, and fasted and prayed in solitude. And after a year he returned, 
and knocked again at the door. And again the voice asked, “Who is 
there?” and he said, “It is thyself!” and the door was opened to him. 

And Browning, from his own experience, knew that such divine blessed- 
ness comes to certain elect souls. When the man and woman, designed 
for each other by eternal Fate, approach, then there is an instant recog- 
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nition ; when they blend their beings, they find a surpassing joy. That is 
why some lovers know each other in one swift glance of recognition. 
They do not marry themselves ; they find themselves married ; they 
already belong to each other by a spiritual law, of which the outward 
bond is the seal and sacrament. The only words they need to speak are 
these,—“I am thine and thou art mine.” In Zhe Ring and the Book, in 
one of the most pathetic passages, the dying Pompilia reaches this tran- 
scendant view of human love. She has been sold to the wretched Count; 
to her, poor child! marriage on earth, instead of being a sacrament, has 
been a profanation. And yet the frightful curse of her wedded life makes 
her realise that there must be some purer, diviner love. She says :— 


Marriage on earth seems such a counterfeit, 
Mere imitation of the inimitable : 

In heaven we have the real and truce and sure. 
’Tis there they neither marry nor are given 

In marriage, but are as the angels: right, 

Oh, how right that is, how like Jesus Christ 
To say that! Marriage-making for the earth, 
With gold so much,—birth, power, repute so much. 
Or beauty, youth so much, in lack of these! 
Be as the angels rather, who apart 

Know themselves into one, are found at length 
Married, but marry never, no, nor give 

In marriage; they are Man and Wife at once 
When the true time is: here we have to wait, 
Not so long neither. 


Robert Browning knew that such a marriage was possible on earth. Ina 
dramatic lyric, called By the Fireside, he tells us how he won his own per- 
fect wife. In this poem, a man past middle life is sitting by the fireside ; 
he puts away the learned Greek book he has been studying, and looks at 
his wife who sits close by. He ponders on the old age so quickly 
approaching ; then he begins to think of the love that must make the end 
of life more blessed than even the exuberant youth-time. He says life 
has led him 


To an age so blest that by its side 
Youth seems the waste instead. 


In comparison with that one beatitude, the other events of the past seem 
almost trivial The paths of knowledge, the career of enterprise and 
endeavour seem to him only like the outer, trodden, public ways of a 
forest, which all converge into one sacred shrine in its inmost depths. 
And so, as memory wanders through the years gone by, he quickly finds 
himself in Italy, in the well-known spot where the two lovers gave them- 
selves to each other in an unspeakable gift. That is the meaning of the 
rather obscure verse v. He compares his life to a thick wood which he is 
exploring. The skirts of the wood are of hazel trees, which symbolise the 
experience of his life in England. As he journeys backward, from man- 
hood to youth, the wood grows thicker, he is surrounded by rarer trees, 
which seem to be leading to an inner sanctuary ; at last he finds himself 
in Italy, and on the very spot in that lovely land where he and his wife 
confessed their devotion. How every detail of the Italian scenery is 
photographed on his mind! All Nature seemed to be in vital harmony 
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with the love they felt and the vows they made. That moment, one and 
infinite, gathered up all the blessedness that time or eternity could bestow. 
And the prize he won, when she gave herself to him ! why, he says 
that 


A man should strive and agonize, 
And taste a veriest hell on earth 
For the hope of such a prize. 


The very essence of the man’s personality was concentrated into that 
hour; he was born on purpose to love this woman ; and, out of this love, 
was to be unfolded every divine capacity of character and genius. Living 
the very life he desired for himself, he was also able to help the great pur- 
pose of God in the universal plan. Then he was made, then he knew 
himself, then his soul awakened into clear consciousness of the divine will 
concerning him, and of. his own joyful codperation with the infinite 
purpose. 


I am named and known by that moment’s feat; 
There took my station and degree; 

So grew my own small life complete, 
As nature obtained her best of me— 

One born to love you, sweet! 


So earth has gained by one man the more, 

And the gain of earth must be heaven’s gain too; 
And the whole is well worth thinking o’er 

When Autumn comes: which I mean to do 
One day, as I said before. 


And, while this love seems perfected on earth, he is certain it will be 
propagated into eternity. How will the change of death; he ponders, 
affect this union of their souls? Surely, since it is a union of souls, the 
decay of the body cannot touch such an indissoluble bond. 


Think, when our one soul understands 
The great word which makes all things new, 
When earth breaks up and heaven expands, 
How will the change strike me and you 
In the house not made with hands? 


And then he thinks how his wife has led him upward in this world above 
all baser things,—how she has purified and perfected his soul; and he 
prays that in heaven, too, she may be his guardian angel, still to go 
before him, revealing the path of light, and expounding the mysteries | 
of eternity. 


Oh, I must feel your brain prompt mine, 
Your heart anticipate my heart, 
You must be just before, in fine, 
See, and make me see, for your part, 
New depths in the divine! 


I cannot help recalling how that thought of Woman leading Man into 
the supreme purity and joy is brought out by two other poets. In the 
second part of /ays¢ Faust is represented passing away from earth ; his 
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love is now transfigured from selfish desire into divine attraction ; the 
woman he wronged is now a ministering spirit ; the glorified Margaret 
appears to lead the wandering man into heaven ; as the angels express it 
in their mystic chorus :— 


All things transitory 

But as symbols are sent : 
Earth’s insufficiency 

Here grows to event: 

The Indescribable, 

Here it is done: 

The Woman-Soul leadeth us 
Upward and on. 


And the Poet Dante, in his Vew Zzfe and also in his Paradise teaches 
the same truth. His passion for the sainted Beatrice rises into the ideal 
of heavenly purity, and she guides his way to the celestial vision of that 
Eternal Love, which “moves the sun in heaven and all the stars.” Just 
as solemn and beautiful was Browning’s devotion to his perfect wife. 

It seems inevitable that such an absolute union of souls should 
survive the stroke of death. But what shall we say concerning the 
unfulfilled affections, which are cut short by death, before the great vow 
could be ratified? Such love, Browning says, must also find its 
consummation hereafter ; and life, surely, needs nothing more to sustain 
it than such a boundless hope of everlasting re-union. In that lovely 
lyric, Avelyn Hope, he tells us of a noble, cultured man, who conceives 
the purest affection for a beautiful maiden. As yet, she is too young for 
words of love to be avhispered in her ear. Her placid life must not yet be 
disturbed by such a confession as he longs to make. He watches her 
grow more beautiful and gracious every day, and waits until the 
hour when he will crown his life by asking her to be his. But, alas! 
before the hour arrived, the young girl faded and died. God’s hand 
beckoned her, and she must go—go away from earth with all its 
unfulfilled promises of womanhood and wifehood. Is, then, his love 
destroyed by this stroke of death? Was this great hope in vain? No! 
the man believes in God; this love is God’s gift, which can never be 
destroyed nor recalled. He was willing to wait on earth ; it is only, now, 
to wait a little longer, and again he shall find that beautiful soul. He 
declares it is no mere guess, or longing, or vague anticipation,—this 
thing is a CERTAINTY. Love is not a mortal thing at the mercy of 
death ; and though his beloved has gone to sleep, one day she “will wake 
and remember, and understand.” 

I know of no poet who has sung of love in manlier, purer, loftier 
strains. With him love is the creative power which sustains the universe. 
That power, which holds all things in organic bonds, reaches its finest 
expression in the conscious emotions of human souls ; ; and it mounts into 
its supreme energy when Man and Woman claim each other in a mutual 
self-surrender,, whereby love not only achieves the creative purpose in the 
race on earth, but also makes two souls heirs of an infinite beatitude. 
Both in the earthly plan and in the heavenly perfection we must confess, 
that, of all the gifts and graces of humanity, the greatest of these 
is LOVE, 

FRANK WALTERS, 
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LESSONS ON THE BOOK OF SAMUVUEL.—VII. 
Saul and David. (J Sam. xv.—xviil.) 


E have now reached a new period in the Book of Samuel of 
which David is the hero,—first as Saul’s favourite, then as Saul’s 
enemy, and finally as king himself. This David-period runs through the 
remaining half of the First Book of Samuel and the whole of the Second 
Book to the beginning of Kings—some forty chapters in all. JZ Sam. 
XV.-XVi. I-13 is a kind of introduction to this period from the point of 
view of the later prophets who wished to explain how Samuel withdrew 
his influence from Saul. After describing his quarrel with Saul (in quite 
a different way from that other story in xi. 8-14) this prophetic introduc- 
tion tells how Samuel anointed David. 

As long as Saul had reigned altogether in the spirit of Samuel and the 
prophets, as long as he had obeyed the stern commands they gave in the 
name of Jehovah, utterly destroying all they placed under the sacred ban 
or curse—sparing neither man, woman, nor child, neither ox nor sheep, 
nor goat—so long Samuel would be on the side of Saul and would help 
him. But after a time Saul appears to have taken a more independent 
course, and to have acted on his own responsibility as king ; perhaps he 
sometimes thought it better not to root out his enemies so completely, but 
to try and conciliate some of those who lived on the borders of his land, 
though they were worshippers of Baal. And we can readily imagine that 
whenever Saul seemed slackening thus in his zeal for Jehovah, Samuel 
would be disappointed in him, would think him faithless to Jehovah, and 
would leave him in sorrow, if not in anger. Saul would feel the loss of 
Samuel’s influence, but even more than that he would feel the effect of his 
own loss of faith, for though he still worshipped Jehovah, it was not with 
a whole-hearted service as before, when he had been ready to sacrifice 
even his own son. Probably he now felt drawn two ways ;—in one 
direction by his love for the people and wish to build them up into a 
nation, and in another direction by the demands of Jehovah, who, alas, 
Saul only knew as a stern and jealous god, calling for bloody revenge on 
all who angered him or disobeyed his commands. No wonder such a 
belief made Saul melancholy and gloomy ; it was enough to drive him 
mad. How we wish he could have known something of God’s tenderness 
and love, could have heard those verses of a later Israelite, Ps. ciii. 
13-14 :— 

“ity “Like as a Father pitieth his children, 
So Jehovah pitieth them that fear him. 
For he knoweth our frame; 
He remembereth that we are dust.” 


We ought, indeed, to be thankful that we live in times of brighter light, 
when at last the beautiful Gospel (i.e. good-news) of God’s Fatherhood 
is gaining ground, and the unchristian doctrine of a cruel God whose 
anger must be atoned by blood is dying out. 

It seemed to Saul’s servants that the very spirit of Jehovah, which had 
formerly made him so strong and zealous, was now making him moody and 
sad. 

xvl. 14-23 :—“ Now the spirit of Jehovah had departed from Saul, and an 
evil spirit from Jehovah troubled him. And Saul’s servants said unto him, 
‘Behold now, an evil spirit from God troubleth thee, Let our lord now 
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command thy servants, which are before thee, to seek out a man who is a 
cunning player on the harp: and it shall come to pass, when the evil 
spirit from God is upon thee, that he shall play with his hand, and thou 
shalt be well.’ And Saul said unto his servants, ‘ Provide me now a man 
that can play well, and bring him to me.’ Then answered one of the 
young men and said, ‘ Behold, I have seen a son of Jesse the Bethlehemite, 
that is cunning in playing, and a mighty man of valour, and a man of war, 
and prudent in speech, and a comely person, and Jehovah is with him.’ 
Wherefore Saul sent messengers unto Jesse, and said, ‘Send me David 
thy son, which is with the sheep.’ And Jesse took an ass laden with 
bread, and a bottle of wine, and a kid, and sent them by David his son, 
unto Saul. And David came to Saul and stood before him, and he loved 
him greatly: and he became his armour-bearer. And Saul sent to Jesse, 
saying, ‘Let David, I pray thee, stand before me; for he hath found favour 
in my sight.’ And it came to pass when the evil spirit from God was upon 
Saul, that David took the harp, and played with his hand; so Saul was 
refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit departed from him.” 

People soon found that David’s accomplishments had not been 
exaggerated, for besides being a skilful player on the harp he gave proof 
that he was also “a mighty man of valour, and a man of war.” Success 
seemed to follow him everywhere. But one day when he had returned in 
triumph from a raid on the Philistines, and was marching back to Gibeah 
with Saul, the women came out singing and dancing to meet them with 
their timbrels and great joy. Without thinking of harm they sang and 
answered one another in their play and said (xviil. 7-8) :— 


‘Saul hath slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands, 


“ And Saul was very wroth, and this saying displeased him ; and he said, 
‘They have ascribed unto David’ ten thousands, and to me they have 
ascribed but thousands.’” 

These women had unintentionally done the very thing to bring their 
favourite into disgrace, for Saul’s jealous nature could not bear to hear 
such praise ascribed to his successful servant. He thought they would 
soon want to make David king in his place. Already it seemed as though 
Jehovah cared more for David than for him. Thus we read that Saul 
laid snares for David from that day forward. 

xviii. 12-16 :—‘‘ And Saul was afraid of David, because Jehovah was 
with him, and was departed from Saul. Therefore Saul removed him from 
him, and made him his captain over a thousand; and he went out and 
came in before the people. And David behaved himself wisely in all his 
ways ; and Jehovah was with him. And when Saul saw that he behaved 
himself very wisely, he stood in awe of him. But all Israel and Judah 
loved David; for he went out and came in before them.” 

xvill. 27-29 :—“ And Saul gave him Michal his daughter to wife. And 
Saul saw and knew that Jehovah was with David ; and Michal, Saul’s 
daughter, loved him. And Saul was yet the more afraid of David.” 

It seems as if Saul’s better feelings must have returned occasionally, 
or he would hardly have allowed David to marry his daughter Michal, 
but unfortunately such periods did not last, for the wicked spirit of 
jealousy still lurked in his heart and led him on from evil thoughts to 
evil deeds, 
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xix. 8-20 :—“ And there was war again: and David went out, and 
fought with the Philistines, and slew them with a great slaughter ; and 
they fled before him. And an evil spirit from Jehovah was upon Saul, 
as he sat in his house with his spear in his hand. And Saul sought to 
smite David even to the wall with the spear: but he slipped away out of 
Saul’s presence, and he smote the spear into the wall: and David fled, 
and escaped that night. And Saul sent messengers unto David’s house, 
to watch him, and to slay him in the morning: and Michal, David’s wife, 
told him, saying, ‘If thou save not thy life to-night, to-morrow thou shalt 
be slain.’ So Michal let David down through the window ; and he went, 
and fled, and escaped. And Michal took the teraphim,* and laid it in the 
bed, and put a pillow of goat’s hair at the head thereof, and covered it 
with the clothes. And when Saul sent messengers to take David, she 
said, ‘He is sick.’ And Saul sent the messengers to see David, saying, 
‘Bring him up to me in the bed that I may slay him.’ And when the 
messengers came in, behold, the teraphim was in the bed, with the 
pillow of goat’s hair at the head thereof. And Saul said unto Michal, 
‘Why hast thou deceived me thus, and let mine enemy go, that he is 
escaped?’ And Michal answered Saul, ‘He said unto me, Let me go; 
why should I kill thee?’” 

“Now David fled, and escaped, and came to Samuel to Ramah, and 
told him all that Saul had done to him. And he and Samuel went and 
dwelt in Naioth.t And it was told Saul, saying, ‘ Behold, David is at 
Naioth in Ramah.’ And Saul sent messengers to take David.” 

But the story says that when Saul’s messengers met Samuel and his 
band they were so impressed by them that they joined in the singing 
instead of seeking for David. When this had happened to three sets of 
messengers, Saul went himself to Ramah, but the result was the same, for 
he too became excited and sang like the rest, and we are told this was the 
origin of the saying “/s Saul also among the prophets.” (Another reason 
for this proverb is given 7 Sam. x. 11). 

Let us now turn to the famous story about David slaying Goliath 
(xvii-xvili. 5), which is a complete story in itself, though it has been 
inserted right in the middle of the narrative we have just been considering. 
It not only interrupts that narrative but contradicts it in various ways, and 
bears many evidences of having been written by a later hand.f Accord- 
ing to the first account, David was first brought under Saul’s notice on 
account of his music and because he was “a mighty man of valour, and a 
man of war,” (xvi. 18,) but in the Goliath story, David appears as a mere 
youth, too young to go to battle and only employed in watching sheep, 
or carrying bread and cheese to his brothers and their captain. 

The giant’s height is given as “six cubits and a span,” which is nearly 
ten feet. He had a helmet of brass, and brass coverings for legs and 
shoulders, besides a mail-coat that “ weighed five thousand shekels of 
brass,” or about eighty-four pounds. “The staff of his spear was like a 


*The teraphim was an image of Jehovah, a thing we should hardly have expected to 
find in David’s house! Yet evidently when this account was written such images were still 
used in the houses of Israelites. See also ¥udges xvii. 4-5. 


+ Naioth was probably the name of Samuel’s home for the prophets in Ramah. 


{ For instance, it tells (xvii. 54) that David took the giant’s head to ¥erusalem, whereas in 
Saul’s day Jerusalem was still in the hands of the Canaanites. 
Another version of Goliath’s death may be found in // Sam, xxi. 19. R./, 
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weaver’s beam ; and his spear’s head weighed six-hundred shekels of iron, 
and his shield-bearer went before him.” Surely this was a giant that an 
armed warrior might well fear, and how much more an unarmed shepherd- 
boy! We will now read the whole story in the Bible remembering that 
it is a legendary story glorifying the hero David. 

Two valuable lessons may be drawn from it, for Golzath is a good 
example of the old saying that “pride goes before a fall,” while David 
reminds us what a humble man may do who fights for the cause of 
right in the strength of God. Think of the many giants who have 
already fallen, and of the giants that still need slaying to-day. Slavery 
was once such a giant, and so well protected by custom and public 
opinion that we wonder anyone had courage to oppose it. But a few 
men like William Lloyd Garrison (whose story you have probably read) 
stood forth bravely and declared that slavery was contrary to the will 
of God, because all men, whatever their colour, were children of one 
Heavenly Father, and therefore brothers of one another with equal rights 
to freedom. And at last that giant was laidlow. Then there is the giant 
Drink to-day slaying the weak and helpless by the thousand, but the cry 
of the perishing ones has at last been heard by those who love their 
fellowmen, and though Drink is a many-headed monster, he must be slain 
at last.—Yes, there are plenty of giants to be slain, even in our day, so let 
each one of us strive to be a Soldier of God, and do what he can for the 
cause of his Righteousness and Truth. To know the kind of armour God’s 
soldiers must put on, read Z/. vi. 10-20, and remember ¢he right must 
win. 

“For right is right, since God is God; 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 
HARRIET M. JOHNSON. 
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Esau and Jacob. 


66 OW about Isaac and Rebekah, mother,” said Joan, as they settled 
themselves for a quiet talk. 

“They had two little boys, Joan; they were what are called ¢ewzms, that 
means born at the same time: but one was a few minutes older than the 
other. He was called Esau, and the other was called Jacob. They were 
very different: Esau was very hairy and rough, and Jacob not at all so. 
And the two little boys grew, and we know no more about them whilst 
they were little boys: but the story says, ‘and Esau was a cunning hunter, 
a man of the field; and Jacob was a plain man, dwelling in tents.’ Esau 
was much wilder and less civilized than Jacob.” 

“What a pity not to tell us anything about them while they were little 
boys. All the people in the stories grow up all of a sudden!” said Joan. 
“T should like to know all about them while they were little, and when 
they were bigger, and when they grew up. Wouldn’t you, mother?” 
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“Ves, I often wish we knew a great deal more of these people than we 
do.” 

“Well, what did they do after they grew up, mother? ” 

“ One day when Esau came in from hunting he was extremely hungry 
and tired, and he saw Jacob making some porridge, of red lentils, and he 
begged him to give him some, as he was faint. Jacob saw that his brother 
was so hungry that he would give almost anything for the porridge ; so he 
said to Esau, ‘Sell me this day thy birthright,’ by which he meant that he 
wanted Esau to give up to him his right of being the eldest son,—to 
change places with him, as it were, and to let Jacob have any advantages 
that came to the eldest son.” 

“But he couldn’t make himself the eldest, mother, if he wasn’t.” 

“No, of course he couldn’t, Joan: and it was evidently thought a very 
meanspirited thing of Esau, to sell his birthright for the porridge, and to 
care so little about it. You will see what came of it, in a little while.” 

“But did he say he would, mother?” 

“Esau said that his birthright didn’t matter to him; he was likely to 
die if he didn’t get the porridge, and what was he likely to get by the right 
of the eldest son? But Jacob wasn’t satisfied with that answer, and said 
to him, ‘Swear to me this day; and he sware unto him; and he sold his 
birthright unto Jacob. And Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage of lentils ; 
and he did eat and drink, and rose up, and went his way: so Esau despised 
his birthright.” 

“And what came of his despising it? I don’t think I quite under- 
stand what a birthright means, though.” 

“J do not know exactly what rights a man had by being the eldest in 
those times; but with us, you know, Joan, when a man has property in land 
the eldest son possesses it after his father’s death ; so that if such a son 
gave up his birthright to his younger brother, it would mean that he gave 
up his right to own the land which had belonged to his father, and allowed 
his younger brother to inherit it instead of himself.” 

““O, yes, I understand that. And what came of it, mother?” 

“Well, Isaac was growing old, and he was getting rather blind, so that 
he could not see well: and one day he called to Esau, who was his 
favourite son, and begged him to go out with his bow and arrows and 
shoot a deer, and bring him in some venison, of which he was very fond ; 
and then he said he would give him a blessing, for he was old, and might 
soon die, and then Esau would miss his blessing. And so Esau went out 
to hunt, that he might bring Isaac the meat he likedso much. But Esau’s 
mother, Rebekah, heard Isaac speak to Esau; and she loved Jacob better 
than Esau, and she made a plan in her own mind, and told it to Jacob; 
and it was that Jacob should go to the flock and bring two good kids, or 
little young goats, and that they should kill them and take the meat to 
Isaac, and pretend that it was venison, and that Jacob was Esau, and then 
Isaac would give his blessing to Jacob instead of to Esau.” 

“But what a cheat, mother: I thought Rebekah was so nice: how 
horrid of her, to cheat her husband, and to tell Jacob to be so naughty. I 
thought mothers taught their sons to be good, not bad. What did he do? 
Surely he wouldn’t do it?” 

‘Jacob didn’t seem to object to cheating his father at all if they could 
do it; but he said that he didn’t think they should succeed in deceiving 
Isaac, because he said that Esau was a hairy man, and he himself a 
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smooth man; and if Isaac should feel him he would feel the difference even 
if he could not see it; and that if he found out what they were trying to 
do, Isaac would curse him instead of blessing him. But his mother said 
that the curse should fall upon her and not on Jacob ; she would take the 
risk if he would just do all that she told him.” 

“Tf he was a good son he wouldn’t like the curse to fall on his mother 
any better than on himself. I am sorry that Rebekah was so deceitful. 
And she oughn’t to love one son better than the other. I think she isn’t 
nice at all.” 

“Then Jacob went and fetched the kids to his mother; ‘and his 
mother made savoury meat, such as his father loved.’ And then she took 
Esau’s clothes, and made Jacob put them on; and she covered his hands 
and his neck with the skins of the kids to make him feel to Isaac like a 
hairy man, as Esau was. And then she gave Jacob the meat and bread 
which she had prepared, and he went with it to his father, and said, ‘My 
father; and he said Here am I; who art thou, my son? And Jacob said 
unto his father, I am Esau thy firstborn; I have done according as thou 
badest me: arise, I pray thee, sit and eat of my venison, that thy soul may 
bless me.’” 

“ How could they both cheat so, mother? and when Isaac was old too, 
and could not help himself and could only trust them. It was horribly 
mean to do so, besides being so wicked to cheat and tell lies.” 

“Yes, Joan, it was most shameful behaviour; there is nothing to be 
said for them.” 

“ But didn’t Isaac find out? Wasn’t there anything to make him sus- 
pect them? But I suppose he couldn’t ever suspect that his own wife and 
son could treat him so.” 

“Isaac was surprised that the venison had been got so quickly, and he 
asked ‘how is it that thou hast found it so quickly, my son?’ But Jacob 
was ready with an answer, and said it was because God had sent him good 
speed.” 

““T wonder he dared to speak of God at all, when he was cheating so. 
Wasn’t there anything else to make Isaac guess?” 

“T think he had some suspicions that all might not be right, for the 
next thing Isaac did was to call Jacob to come close to him that he might 
feel whether he was Esau. And Jacob went close to him, and he felt him ; 
but he was puzzled, for he said ‘The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands 
are the hands of Esau’: and again he asked him ‘Art thou my very son 
Esau? and he said I am.’ And then Isaac ate the venison and drank 
some wine ; and then he called Jacob to come and kiss him and receive 
the blessing ; and when he came near Isaac smelt that the dress was 
Esau’s dress, and so he was satisfied, and he gave him the blessing. And 
this was the blessing which he gave: ‘God give thee of the dew of 
heaven, and of the fatness of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine : let 
peoples serve thee, and nations bow down to thee; be lord over thy 
brethren, and let thy mother’s sons bow down to thee: cursed be every 
one that curseth thee, and blessed be everyone that blesseth thee.’ After 
this, Jacob went out from his father’s presence. But he had hardly gone 
when Esau came in with the venison which he had prepared, and brought 
it to his father to eat: and he said ‘Let my father arise, and eat of his son’s 
venison, that thy soul may bless me. And Isaac his father said unto him, 
Who art thou? And he said, I am thy son, thy firstborn, Esau. And 
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Isaac trembled very exceedingly, and said, Who then is he that hath 
taken venison, and brought it me, and I have eaten of all before thou 
camest, and have blessed him? yea, and he shall be blessed. When Esau 
heard the words of his father; he cried with an exceeding great and bitter 
cry, and said unto his father, Bless me, even me also, O my father.’” 

“O, poor Esau!” said Joan. “It wasa shame. Did his father bless 
him too, mother? and couldn’t he take away his blessing from Jacob? 
because he sfode it, you know?” 

“No,—the blessing had been given, and Isaac did not think that he 
could change that now: and that made him very sorry and angry: he said, 
‘Thy brother came with guile, and hath taken away thy blessing.’” 

“What is guz/e, mother? does it mean cheating ?” 

“Yes, it means deceit. Esau was very angry with Jacob, and said 
that he had now twice come and stepped into his place; first he had taken 
away his birthright, and now he had stolen the blessing of the elder son 
which belonged to him. And then he said ‘ Hast thou but one blessing, 
my father? bless even me also, O my father.’ And then Esau lifted up 
his voice and wept.” 

“JT am sorry for Esau, and I hate Jacob: didn’t Isaac give Esau a 
blessing after all?” 

“Yes, he did bless him ; but the blessing was not the first son’s bless- 
ing, as that was given to Jacob, but a much less important one: it does 
not sound like a blessing at all: this was what he said to Esau: ‘ Behold, 
away from the fatness of the earth shall be thy dwelling, and away from 
the dew of heaven from above: and by thy sword shalt thou live, and thou 
shalt serve thy brother ; and it shall come to pass, when thou shalt break 
loose, that thou shalt shake his yoke from off thy neck.’” 

“T don’t understand that, mother: what did he mean?” . 

“He meant that Esau would live in a wild place ; not where the earth 
was fertile and gave plenty of food, but in dry hot places where there was 
little dew to refresh the thirsty plants ; that he must live by hunting and 
fighting,—a rude, hard life,—and must serve, or be under, his brother, till 
the time when he could break away from that sort of life, and make some 
great change by which he could shake himself altogether free from Jacob’s 
control.” 

“And when would that be? and how would he get free, mother ?” 

“Well, Joan, the story says that Esau hated Jacob after this, and that 
he determined to be revenged on him for what he had done. But out of 
respect for his father, who was a very old man, he made up his mind to 
wait till after Isaac’s death: then he thought that he would kill Jacob. 
That would be his way of getting free from his brother. But his mother 
Rebekah heard somehow what Esau planned to do; and so she told 
Jacob that Esau in his anger planned to kill Jacob; and she advised Jacob 
to go away to Haran and stay with his uncle Laban, her brother, till 
Esau’s anger had cooled down a little, and he should partly forget the 
injury which Jacob had done him. She said that when Esau’s anger had 
passed away she would send for Jacob home again.” 

“Did he go? It was cowardly to run away, I think, just because he 
had behaved badly himself, and made Esau angry.” 

“Yes, he went; and Isaac and Rebekah gave him another reason 
why he should go, for they wanted him to get a wife, as his father had 
done, from his own people, and not from among the people where he lived 
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now : and they thought that if he went to Laban he might find a nice girl 
amongst his former relations who might be willing to be his wife and come 
back with him to Canaan. Esau had taken two wives from the women of 
Canaan, and Rebekah did not like this at all, and wished Jacob to do 
differently. So Isaac gave him a blessing, and he set off to travel to 
Haran.” 

“© do tell me about his journey, mother.” i 

“The story tells us that Jacob travelled on till after the sun was set, 
and then he had to stop and rest for the night, and as he had no bed he 
took a stone for his pillow and lay down to sleep.” 

“That was a very hard pillow,” said Joan. 

“T suppose he was tired enough, after a hot day’s walk, to be able to 
sleep even on a very hard pillow, for he went to sleep, and whilst he slept 
he had a dream.” : 

“Ts that the dream you said we should come to, mother? about God 
coming and speaking to him?” 

“Yes: ‘he dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the earth, and the 
top of it reached to heaven : and behold the angels of God ascending and 
descending on it.’ And God stood above the ladder and spoke to Jacob, 
and said, ‘I am the Lord, the God of Abraham thy father, and the God of 
Isaac,’ and God told Jacob that the land where he was lying should 
belong to him and his family, and that his descendants should be as the 
dust of the earth, and should spread abroad in all directions. ‘And 
behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee whithersoever thou goest, and 
will bring thee again into this land; for I will not leave thee until I have 
done that which I have spoken to thee of. And Jacob awaked out of his 
sleep, and he said, Surely the Lord is in this place and I knew it not. 
And he was afraid, and said, How dreadful is this place! this is none other 
but the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.’” 

“Why ‘dreadful’ mother? Did not he like to think that God was 
there and that it was the ‘gate of heaven’?” 

“J think he meant a place full of awe. And as they did not think of 
God as everywhere, but as living in heaven and only coming down some- 
times to visit special places, the few places where God could be met were 
very awful to them, and very holy. When Jacob got up in the morning 
from his hard bed he felt so strongly that the place was holy, from God’s 
visit to him, that he took the stone which had been his pillow, and set it 
up as a sort of sacred stone, and poured oil over it, to anoint it and set it 
apart as sacred. And he named the place Bethel, which means the 
‘house of God.’ And then he made a vow, that if God would be with him 
and keep him on his journey and give him bread to eat and clothes to 
wear, so as to let him come back safely to his father’s house, then the Lord 
should be his God, and the stone which he had set up should be God’s 
house, and he would give the tenth part of all his possessions to God.” 

“ 7f, mother? and what would he do if God didn’t do all that; Suppose 
he got very hungry and there wasn’t any food to be had?” 

“Then I suppose he would think that he was free from his part of the 
bargain (for it was very like making a bargain with God), and need not do 
this that he had vowed to do.” 

“ And then he oughtn’t to have doubted, either; for you said that God 
did promise to take care of him and bring him back: and of course he 
needn’t think that God would break his promise.” 
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“ TY do not think he did think that God would fail him; I think it was 
only his way of saying that when his journey was over and he got back 
safely, he would make some sacrifice himself to show his gratitude for 
God’s care:over him.” 

“And did things go well with him, mother? and did he get safe to 
Haran? and did he find a wife?” 

* All the rest we must keep for another day Joan, as it is late now.” 

“ 7 wouldn’t have married him; for he cheated his father and was un- 
kind to his brother; and so I don’t think anyone could be sure that he 
would be kind and nice to his wife either.” 

“No, he did not make a good beginning; and one can’t like him in 
that part of the story. But you shall hear some more to-morrow.” 

“Good-night, mother. Perhaps I shall see the ladder in my dreams. 
But I shall have a nice, soft pillow, and not a stone, like Jacob.” 

“You have learnt by heart that beautiful hymn, Joan, beginning 
“Nearer, my God, to thee”? There are three verses of that which refer 
to this story of Jacob and the ladder.” 

“©, mother, which? I didn’t know that.” 


“Though like the wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 
Darkness be over me, 
My rest a stone; 
Yet in my dreams I’d be 
Nearer my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee.” 


“O, yes! I never knew what that meant before. How nice to think 
it means that. And it goes on : 


There let the way appear, 
Steps unto heaven; 

All that thou sendest me 
In mercy given; 

Angels to beckon me 

Nearer my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee. 


Then with my waking thoughts 
Bright with thy praise, 

Out of my stony griefs 
Bethel I’ll raise; 

So by my woes to be 

Nearer my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee. 


How odd that I never knew before what it meant!” 

“Tt is very clear when you know the story: the ‘steps unto heaven’; 
the angels making him feel near to God; the waking up with joy and sur- 
prise ; setting up the stone and calling the place Bethel; and when you 
are older, Joan, you will see a great deal more in it still, behind the story. 
It is used as a parable. And now good-night, dear Joan.” 

And Joan went off to bed humming the hymn to herself as she went. 

GERTRUDE MARTINEAU, 
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UNITARIAN CATECHISM.—IX. 


Duty. l 


Q. What is duty ? 
It is what one owes or ought to do. 
Q. What ought one to do? 
All that is right, and nothing that is wrong. 
Q. What does right mean ? 
That which is according to an accepted rule or standard. 
Q. What is this rule or standard ? 
There have been a good many arbitrary and mistaken ones. 
Q. What are some of these ? 
The Church of Rome says her doctrines ; the Protestants say the 
Bible. Different peoples and different stages of civilization have had 
different ideas. 
6. @Q. Give another illustration. 
A. Sometimes society has its notions of what is proper, and will for- 
give real wrongs sooner than disregard of its rules. 
7.  Q. Is there a real rule? 
CAS Nes: 
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8. @Q. What is it? ; 

A. It is found in the word “life.” 

9. QO. Howso? 

A, That which conduces to the life and well-being of mankind is 


10. Q. What is wrong, then ? 

A. That which injures and tends to destroy well-being and life. 

11, @Q. What have people agreed to call vices and wrongs ? 

A, ‘Those things which they have learned by experience to think 
injurious. 

12. Q. Have they always had correct ideas of what was right and 
wrong ? 

A. No: the principle has always been the same ; but men’s ideas 
about it have not. 

13. Q. Are the same actions always right or always wrong ? 

A. No: because circumstances may change the effect of them. 

14. @Q. How have people found out what was right and wrong? 

A. By experience ; just as they have discovered what is good to eat 
and what is poison. 

15. Q. Is right in accordance with the will of God? 

A. Always. 

16. @Q. Does that will make right ? 

A. No: right is eternal. No power can change it. 

17. Q. Are all God’s laws right? 

A. Yes; for they are the conditions of life and well-being. 

18. Q. What is the penalty of wrong? 

A. Suffering and death. 

19. Q. Could God change this? 

A. No: no more than he could make a person sick and well at the 
same time. 

20, Q. Did the world need a supernatural revelation to teach it what 
was right? N 
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A. No: it learned by experience. 

21. @Q. Have nations outside of the Hebrew and Christian known the 
right ? 

: A. Yes: equally civilized people have had very much the same ideas 
of right and wrong. 

22. @Q. What does this mean? 

A. It means that they have had about the same experiences and so 
have learned about the same things. 

23. Q. Does it ever pay to do wrong? 

A. No: it is always foolish. 

24. Q. Why do people, then, do wrong ? 

A. Sometimes from ignorance ; sometimes under the influence of 
passion, such as hatred or envy; sometimes for what promises a present 
pleasure and in spite of after consequences. 

25. Q. Why ought I to do-right towards others ? 

A. Because I have no right to injure them. 

26. Q. Ought I to do right for my own sake? 

A. Yes: if I care for well-being and life; and besides, one can never 
do a wrong to himself without injuring somebody else. 

27. Q. Is there any necessary wrong in the world? 

A, Na: except in the sense that it is the necessary result of ignor- 
ance, passion, and selfishness. 

28. Q. How can the world then get rid of wrong? 

A, By learning what is right, and doing it. 

29. Q. Is it enough to teach people what is right? 

A. No: they must learn to love it. 

30. Q. Why? 

A. Because love never willingly injures any one. 

31. Q. Is love alone enough? 

A. No: one must know the way and then love to walk in it. So 
knowledge and love both are needed. 

M. J. SAVAGE, 
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66 H, dear,” sighed Alice, “there is nothing to do!” 

“No, there is not!” chimed in her little brother and sister, Tom 
and Lily, as they sat on a heap of sacks in the barn. They were all hot 
and tired with playing in the garden, for it was a hot day, and now after 
resting for a little while in the barn, they wanted something to do. 

“Tt’s very slow work lying here staring at the roof!” remarked Tom 
after a few moments, “I wish there was something to do, but Lily won’t 
play horses any more, and there is nothing sensible to do except that. 
We are not to go in the road, or on the grass.” Lily was beginning to 
grumble too, and a quarrel was imminent, when they were all startled by 
a scuffing sound in the rafters above. They looked up in surprise, and 
saw an old fluffy owl, sitting on one of the rafters at the far end, with one 
eye shut, and the other open. He was looking at them seriously. 

“Listen to me!” he said in an authoritative croak, “what’s the 
matter ?” 
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“There’s nothing to do,” replied Tom. He was a little afraid of the 
owl, who was looking fiercely at him out of his one open eye. 

t Oh, is there not?” replied the ow] with a solemn wink, as if to express 
his utter scorn at the feebleness of their inventive faculty. 

There was silence for a little while. At length the owl continued, “I 
know someone whose toys are lying all over the dining-room table, and 
whose history lesson is not yet learnt.” 

Tom hung down his head ; he knew the owl meant him. 

“T know a little girl who might help mother with her sewing.” 

Alice also felt that the owl meant her. She knew her mother was then 
indoors, stitching her best frock, which she had carelessly torn, so as to 
make it look nice for her little girl to wear at a party that afternoon. 

“ And I know a little girl,” continued the owl, “who might be useful, 
and tidy the toy-cupboard to save mother trouble.” 

Lily looked also ashamed. She had thrown her toys helter-skelter into 
the toy cupboard that morning, instead of putting them in tidily as she had 
been told to do. 

There was another silence. The owl winked again with a twinkle in 
his eye, as he said, “Don’t tell me there is nothing to do. Take my 
advice, and go and put your toys away tidily, Tom, and learn your 
history ; Alice, you goand help mother ; and you, Lily, tidy the toy-cup- 
board. Come and tell me when you have done these things.” 

* * % * * * * * * 

Later on the children came back to the barn. They found the owl 
just where they had left him, still with one eye open. 

“Well?” said he, as they entered. 

“T’ve done my history,” cried the boy excitedly, “I answered all the 
questions right, and teacher gave me full marks.” 

“ And I,” said Alice, eagerly, “helped mother with my frock, and oh! 
it does look so nice for this afternoon.” 

“And I tidied the toy-cupboard,” said little Lily, “and mother was so 
pleased that I had done it. And so am I.” 

“T am glad you followed my advice,” remarked the owl. 

“Hurrah!” shouted the children, as they dashed out of the barn in high 
spirits. The owl looked after them, winked solemnly, chuckled to himself, 
and, shutting his eye, went to sleep. 

A. H. BiaGs. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE Sunday School Association announces :— 

A Children’s book from the pen of Miss Jennett Humphreys, entitled 
‘Sunday Flowers for Sunday Hours,” containing many Bible stories, illustrated. 

A volume of “Short Stories” for the Sunday School and the Home, 
edited by Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, M.L.S.B. 

A small book dealing with the life and poetry of the poet Longfellow, by 
Rey. Frank Walters. 

Packets of Children’s Booklets, containing short stories and bright 
pictures. 

New book by Miss F. E. Cooke, “A Scottish Hero,” the story of Dr. 
Chalmers. 


